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UBBINGS OF MEDIEVAL 
ENGRAVED BRASSES. 
By DK, FADRBANK, &.5o%, 


Mucu pleasure and imterest are to be 
obtained from the collection of fac-s:mile pictures 
of medieval engraved brasses. Although rubbings 
in the rough are not very attractive or artistic in 
appearance, when they are carefully finished and 
mounted they are objects of much interest and 
many of them of much beauty also. Of the various 
methods of making them, perhaps the most generally 
acceptable is that of taking a copy on white paper 
with ordinary “heel ball.” The method is very 
simple, but requires much care and perseverance in 
execution. The brass to be copied should be care- 
fully freed from dust and dirt with a soft brush and 
a soft duster; a sheet of white paper, sufficiently 
large to cover it entirely, should be laid evenly over 
it and kept in place, so that it will not easily move 
during the process of rubbing. Brasses are usually 
found fixed to slabs in the pavement, or on altar 
tombs specially built to form part of the memorial. 
In this position the paper is best kept in place by 
several weights, such as hassocks or heavy books. 
When the brass is found placed against a wall, it 
is not so easy to keep the paper in its place, but 
this may be done either by an assistant, or by means 
of quickly drying glue on the edge of the paper, 
where the brass is attached to a hard and smooth 
slab. It is best to deal with a small part at a time 
and to finish it completely, as any movement in the 
paper, however slight, is sufficient to spoil the rub- 
bing. The paper should be held tightly down with 
the fingers of the left hand, and with the right the 
form of the part to be dealt with should be ascer- 
tained, and the paper should be pressed firmly 
upon it before applying the “heel ball.” This 
serves to fix the paper in place, and to secure a 
clean, sharp impression. The “heel ball” should 
be rubbed gently but firmly on the paper, taking 
care to move it only in one direction, and on no 
account backwards and forwards. The best paper 
for the purpose is what is called “ cartridge tracing 
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It is made in long rolls and can be cut 
The “heel ball” should 
not be too soft, especially for finely engraved work. 

A rubbing so made is of a grey appearance, owing 
to the uneven surface of the paper, and to the more 
or less rough and dinted surface of the brass, causing 
the ‘‘heel-ball ” 
to the 
paper unevenly. 
To a 
finished 
it is neces- 


paper.” 
into lengths of any size. 


mark 


produce 
appear- 
ance 
sary to do some- 
It 
may be laid on a 
and 
surface 


thing more. 


very hard 
smooth 
and rubbed care- 
fully over again, 
SO: a8 (O Sct ap 
even black layer ; 
it may be 
painted over with 
Indian — ink, 
with ordinary 
“blue black ” ink, 


of which there are 


Or 


OF 


several makes. 
The pre- 
fers the latter 
method and_ has 
obtained very 


writer 


Sood “Tresu les. 
This part of the 
requires 
general 


work 
some 
knowledge of 
to be 
carried out suc- 
cessfully, and the 
in 


btasses 


result will be 
exact COrrespon- 
dence with the 
care taken. 











LADY BETTY 
DELME 

AND HER 
CHILDREN. 


From the picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in the possession of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 


Reproduction based on 
a photograph by 
Mr, Augustin Rischgitz. 
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Rubbings are very much improved by being 
mounted on canvas, and for this a good, coarse, 
evenly-woven “ harding ” answers well. They should 
then be bound at the sides with ribbon and have 
laths or rollers, painted black, fixed at the ends. 
It is well to arrange the size of the paper in 
accordance with the size of the subject, 
and also in relation to the size of other 
rubbings likely to be hung or shewn 
along with them; a corresponding 
width is of more importance than the 
length. ‘The picture thus finished may 
be rolled up, and a descriptive label 
attached to one of the rollers to assist 
reference. Thus kept, a large number 
may be packed together in a com- 
paratively small space, and they can 
be readily referred to. 

The use of engraved brass plates as 
memorials of the departed, appears to 
have been introduced into England 
from abroad during 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as an improve- 
ment on the sculp- 
tured slabs previously 
in use. Their use 
became general; they 
had several 
tages over the mag- 
nificent, and often 
wonderfully beauti- 
ful, altar tombs, with 
life-sized effigies in 
alabaster of the 
wealthy. They were 
comparatively 
pensive, and in one 
form or other they 
were within the means 
Gieimoste people. # +3 
Being generally in- 
laid in a slab, which 
was placed level with 


advan- 


inex- 
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the pavement, they 

Gigemot cause me 
obstruction to the processions and to the clerg 
during the celebration of the divine offices. This 


was not, however, invariably the case, for occasion- 
ally they were placed in the covering slabs of altar- 
shaped tombs, which were not always built. in 
convenient places. The beautiful Camoys brass at 
Trotton, in Sussex, of which a representation from 


a rubbing is given (No. iv.), for instance, is fixed 
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upon a low altar tomb built Anto the centre of the 
steps of the sacrarium. 

Contracts were entered into with the makers, and 
some of these are still extant. Baignent and Millard 
in their “ History of Basingstoke” give a copy of a 
interesting one, dated 1536, with an 

Arnold Hirmanzone, of Antwerp, for 
two altar tombs, bearing each a cross 
in brass, to be 


very artist, 


and inscription, etc., 
made’ and brought over and _ fixed 
in Basingstoke Church, at a cost of 
#30 Flemish. Also in Colfect. Topogr. 
General, Vol. 1., pp. 354-5, a contract 
is given for a monument bearing a 
brass to the memory of Henry Fol- 
jambe, Esq., and his wife, to be erected 
in Chesterfield Parish Church. It is 
dated 26 Oct,, evbien.. VIII. “It 1s 
between the sons and wife, of the one 
part, and Henry Moorecock, of Burton, 
Staffs., of the other, “‘to make a tomb 





as good as is_ the 
tomb of Sir Henry 
Montgomery. at 
Colley; with 18 
images under the 


Table, and the arms 
upon them ; and the 
said Henry in copper 
and gilt upon the 
table of marble, with 
two arms at the head, 
and two arms at the 
feet of the same: and 
the Table of marble 
to whole 
stone, and all fair 
marble.” They paid 
hand £5, and 
another £5 
all was performed. 
This tomb remains, 
but the casements 
for the of 
Henry and his wife 


the 


be of a 


in 
when 
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brasses 


ATG. Clnpty ; 
brasses have been stolen. 
Many wills contain clauses ordering brasses to be 


made. ‘The following are instances :— 
1378. Sir John Foxle, Knt., Apuldreffeld, Kent, 


a friend of William of Wykeham. “I will appoint 
that my exors. shall buy with my father’s money, a 
marble stone for a monument of my said father, and 


of my mother, in the Chapel of All Saints, in the 


The Connotsseuyr. 


Church of Braye; and that they shall cause the 
said stone to be decently prepared with an image, 
inscription, etc., of metal, viz—of my said father 
in his arms, and my said mother, and I wish that 
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in arranging of the said stone my exors. shall act 
entirely according to the direction and wish of my 
most reverend lord, the bishop of Winchester. Also 
I will and direct that the aforesaid exors. shall buy 
another stone of marble, sufficient for my own tomb, 
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when [ shall be buried; and that they shall cause 
the said stone to be prepared with an inscription 
and figure of metal, viz.—of myself in my own arms 
and my deceased wife on the right side of my said 
figure, with arms depicted, viz.—with my arms and 
the arms of my said wife: and with a figure of my 
wife now living, in my arms, on the left side of my 
said figure.” The “wife now living” might object 
to be thus unfavourably placed in comparison with 
her predecessor, for she does not appear to have 
been entitled to arms of her own. 

1399. April 16. Philip, Lord D’Arcy, made his 
will and ordained that he was to be buried in the 
Priory of Guisboro’", co. York. “ A marble stone to 
be placed over my tomb, worked with two images 
of laten, to the likeness of myself and my wife 
Elizabeth, of the price of £10.” The wife was 
one of the executors, and the torab with her own 
figure would be placed during her lifetime. 

1536. Martyn Newcomen, of Saltfleetby All 
Saints. To be buried in the chancel of the Church. 
“[ wyll have a trowght (through stone, 7.e., a large 
entire stone) of marbell layd upon my grave with 
my armes, and the armes of Mary my wife scrip- 
tured in metal of lattyn.” 

Executors’ inventories also give much information, 
thus :—-1303. Expenses of the funeral of Bishop 
Bitton, of Exeter, buried before the lowest step 
of the high altar in Exeter Cathedral. “For 
one plain stone of marble bought for the same 


tomb, Ix.s. For preparing the same stone with 
images and a tabernacle and letters of metal on 


the circumference, £16 138. 4d.” From these 
various sources of information—contracts, wills and 
be obtained 


inventories as to 





a good idea 
the cost of these memorials. 

A careful study of brasses shews that it is pro- 
bable, even certain, that the makers of them were 
few in number, that they succeeded each other in 
business, and that London was the principal centre 
of manufacture in England, though there were pro- 
vineial workers also, whose work may be distin- 
guished. 

The material of which brasses were made is a 
metal called “laten,’ of known and fixed 
composition. It is ‘very hard. much harder than 
ordinary brass, and is very durable. Lateners appear 
to have dealt in metals and may have made other 
things besides engraved memorials; thus there are 
the following entries in the “ Accounts of Metting- 
greet College, Suffolk ” :— 

‘1411-12. Item. Paid to Roger, ine latener, of 
Becclys, for Ibs. too of meta] bought for the bell. 
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mixed 
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Paid to Roger, the latener, four 
205.. 


i716) (tem. 
lbs. 100 of metal bought for the bell. 

Many thousands of these memorials were placed 
in cathedrals, monasteries, collegiate and parish 
churches and chapels, and they represent very fully 
the costumes of the periods when they were made. 
They were not always made at the time of the 
death of the person commemorated; they were 
in their hfetimes, and they 
By compari- 


sometimes laid down 
were sometimes laid down long after. 
son with other specimens their true date may be 
easily ascertained. 

Here and there specimens are found which have 
been used a second time. They are known by 
the name “ Palimpsests.” It appears likely that the 
makers kept a certain number ready for use and 
that if the fashions changed before they were 
required they were engraved to date on the other 
side. Some flaw their execution may also 
account for the second engraving. But there were 
sometimes other and less satisfactory reasons for 
a second use. The name of an intruder into a 
grave was occasionally engraved on the brass already 
mm situ for the previous occupier, as is also often 
found on stone slabs. At Hampsthwaite, for 
instance, there is a brass of a civilian, of the date 
1350, On which a name, with the date 1570, has 
been cut a the figure. Perhaps the most 
curious of these “ palimpsest ” brasses now remaining 
is shewn in the accompanying figure (No. ii.) It 
occurs in Ticehurst Church, Sussex. It has been 
made use of to commemorate John Wyborne, 
Esquire, and his two wives. The second wife, his 
widow, made her will in 1502, and she ordered 
stone to be placed over herself and her husband ; 
and this is what the executors did. They took a 
smail slab bearing a brass figure of a man in armour, 
which had been engraved about 1365; there was 
not room for figures of the two wives of.the same 
size as the figure already there, so they had a small 
figure placed on each side, little larger than half 
the size of the central one, and replaced the original 
inscription by one commemorating John Wyborne, 
who died 1490, and his two wives; their figures 
Brasses are here and 


in 


aCross 


were engraved about 


there found which have 
or less with the fashion of a later date. 


hs 10, 
been altered to accord more 


NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{.—A brass without an inscription, c. 1480, now on the wall of 


the west end of the nave of Ilowden Church, Yorkshire. It js 


peculiar, and probably of provincial make. 
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II.—INscrRIPTION.-—‘* Pray for the souls of John Wyborne, 
esquire, and of Cecily and Agnes his wives, which said John 
died the 16th day of February, in the fifth year of the reign of 
King Henry VII., on whose souls may God have mercy. Amen.” 


John Wyborne, esquire, and his two wives. The male figure 
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No. IV. 


was engraved about 1365: the figures of the two wives about 


1505. A palimpsest, or appropriated brass. In Ticehurst Church, 


Sussex, 


III.—INsCRIPTION. 
parish church of Biflete, and one of the canons of the cathedral 


—‘** Flere hes Thomas Teylar, rector of the 


The 


Which Thomas died the — day of the month 
of — A.D. 148 — On whose soul God have mercy.” 


church of Lincoln. 


Thomas Teylar, Rector of Byfleet, Surrey, and Canon of 
Lincoln. We wears a surplice and the almuce of a Canon. 
The date is not filled in, and probably the brass was laid down 


during his lifetime. Ife died 1489. In Byfleet Church, Surrey. 


lV. 


Elizabeth his consort, who formerly was lord of Camoys, baron and 


INSCRIPTION.—‘‘ Pray for the souls of Thomas Camoys and 


prudent counsellor of the king and kingdom of England, and a 
He commended his end to Christ 
the 28th day of the month of March, A.p. 1419. 


” 


valiant knight of the garter. 
On whose 
souls may God have mercy. Amen. 

Lord Camoys, who commanded the right wing of the English 
army at the battle of Agincourt, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of Edmund Mortimer, and widow of Henry Percy (Hotspur), 
of the Earl Northumberland. In Trotton Church, 
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CONNOISSEMUY. 


Sussex. (Size of brass 103 inches by 46 inches.) An early instance 
of the Garter. The N on the base of the canopy is probably the 
initial of the maker. The 


The centre coat 


A collar of esses round the neck. 
figure of a son is shown by the mother’s skirts. 
of arms Camoys and Mortimer impaled, and the arms of Camoys 
on either side, with the Garter round them. 


V.—INSCRIPTION.—‘* Whoever thou shalt be who shall pass, 
stand, read, and lament. I am what thou wilt be, 1 was what 
thou art: for me pray I implore. Ilere lies John Bowthe, 
formerly Bishop of Exeter, who died the 5th day of the month 
of April, A.D. 1478.” 

John Bowthe, Bishop of Exeter. Showing a back view 
of the Episcopal Mass vestments. There is also a shield of 


arms: three boars’ heads erased with a label. The brass is 


a small one, now fixed to the wall in East Horsley Church, 


Surrey. 
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